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How Elective 

/ . " - 

Is Our Intellkenc 



\\ h> ii the United Stairs is takrn 
Itadiv unawares. a> it was m Koira — 
.ind i .it lid at lV.it I Harbor and thr 
ll.mlt >t tin Bulge- thr tint tail guv 
i- Uuiiut if lie our intelligence service 
l h< latti i m< ludcs, ot course, thr intcl- 
Im' tiic opnations of thr State, Army, 
N.»\v and Air Four Departments, and 
iIhim i-( the irlativrlv new Central In- 
telligent V Agency, all of which product* 
wtiai is ter hitii alls known as high- 
li.n l Intrign jmsiiivr intelligence. 

In plain language this ■’intelligence" 
is nothin!! mote than the knowledge 
tli.n mi! highest officials .must possess 
r.itu lilt other . ouritiies When it is full 
and a< curate, tfiese offu ials have the 
'h.isii ingredient ol national security; 
■‘when M i‘ not. tliev ate likelv to jeop- 
ardise our late out t»l sheer ignorance. 
I Ins "knowledge must encompass his- 
tory." geography. rt onoitin s, and j»oii- 
tu s li iinist include data on the things 
. that do not change, mu h as a t min- 
lie’s t t< i taut, data on things that are 
■ ontuniallv (hanging, suofi as its mili- 
tate establishment or its economic life; 
and .dime all, it must in< lutle irasonrd 
estimates of wfiat is Itkels to happen at 
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some specified futiuu dmr. When this 
knowledge ctuhSa.CJr lenders to fore- 
tell the rou^h outlir.es of the possible 
and the probable, they possess the first 
requisite for a foreign policy worthy of 
the name. In the matter of Korea, it 
looks as if our hi£*t level foreign posi- 
tive intelligence did not foretell exactly 
what was going to happrn and when. 

There arr three main techniques by 
which an intelligence service might 
have made ap estimate of what was 
brewing and when the broth would boil . 

First, on the aaumption that the 
North Korran government did not bc- 
giirits unannounced attack without the 
permission of, or instructions from. 
Moscow, there must have been some 
seerrt communications between the two 
capitals. They could have gone by 
radio, telephone, or telegraph, by 
pouch, dr by confidential courier. If 
they went by any of these routes they 
probably contained pretty exact in- 
formation upon wfcat was to be done 
and at what time. The interception of 
such messages is a technique that in- 
telligence services hav$ jised with suc- 
cess in the past. Upon occasions! iphers 
have been cracked, confidential p< luchcs 
rilled, and couriers kidnaped. Hut the 
business of reading the other man’s mail 
is extremely difficult and extremely 
hazardous - difficult because all his skill 
is centered on keeping you from doing 
just that, and hazardous because if he 
catches you he catches you in a very 
unfriendly act. Clandestine intercep- 
tion as an intelligence method is so 
tough and dangerous a game that 
jicaee-loving peoples have upon occa- 
sion unilaterally and more or less pub- 
licly renounced it. 

Semnd, there is the icthniqur of 
espionage, which usually accompanies 
the lonnei method and sometimes 
supersede* it in effectiveness At thr 
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Rover-Boy level, your spy is the other 
man's Minister of Foreign Affairs m 
Chief of Staff. At lower levels yotit spies 
range from important and trustworthy 
n»en with good contacts down to thm ■ 
oughly untrustworthy characters who 
have spied in the past and will spv m 
the future for anyone able to pa\ 
Often this lowest < ategorv ot profes- 
sional works for both sides until < .night 
at it - and then he works no more 
The difficulties of building an effi- 
cient espionage system an- likewise j 
great. You must recruit int u and wom- 
en intelligent and well trained enough 
to know thc.nnjxsrtam e of a serminglv 
trivial iact when they rtwount* i it. and 
men and women wise enough to ask the 
right prison the right question in tfe 
right way and lie able lo understand 
and transmit the highlv trdumal an- 
swer when they get it. The would-!*’ 
spy must have a natural ot carefully 
contrived ’’cover” occupation under 
which he « an learn the othei man s 
secrets without revealing Ins mission. 
When you air hnally ready -to place . 
your man. you must then provide i om 
nmnicationi foi him. I bis is a filial 
and almost over jxiwning ohstaelt . If 
he uses the communications of join of 
fit lal foreign mission t embassy, lega- 
tion, consulate, oi othei' i and is un< ov 
en-d, his activities may ptove to I* a 
major embarrassment lo the ioiiiIimi 
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ot vour toieign iclaliniw all over the 
world Other roinmunii atiom- are »o 
difficult to establish or so risky you may 
not feel ablt to try them. 

It goe. « ithout saying, then, that suc- 
cessful espionage systems arf built up 
not in months and years, but literally 
ovet decades and cvrp centuries. If the 
I'nited States possesses an espionage 
system, and if it -fell short in Korea, the 
Tmosr logical, explanation lies with our 
newness to the game. We had no na- 
tional espionage service as such until 
the Second World War. 

The thild technique bv which intel- 
ligence mav work can be called the 
overt technu/be. Over the long pull 
this technique is by all odds the most 
workable and useful. No social or 
political entity the size of a modem- 
state can hide its physical self, nor can 
it stav alive without telling its titizens 
what it wants them to know and do. 
The nature of its climate, terrain, 
communications svstrm. and general 
economic and political structure is 'al- 
most unavoidably public property, and 
a government obviously rannot keep 
secret what it wants its citizens to -da 
and what its official attitudes are. A 
country's press and radio, its published 
laws, and its foreign policy, taken with 
a knowledge of it* physical being and 
its liitton, will often reveal important 
courses of action to conic. For instanc e, 
during (he last war the Japanese, prob- 
ably by way of building home morale, 
told their people over the radio what 
splendid airplane fuel they were able 
to make out of pine roots or tome such 
improbable substance. What they un- 
avoidably told their enemy’s overt in- 
telligence was that they had run out of 
gasoline. 

By the same token, a staff of trained 
people in Sooth Korea, and perhaps 
another staff in Washington, could read 
the North Korean press, listen to that 
country’s radio programs, listen to Mos- 
cow’s programs devoted to or beamed 
at North Korra, talk with people who 
an- getting letters 6r rrceiving visitors 
from North Korra - could, in short, 
use all the research techniques known 
to social scientists the world oyer. 

But the c-y'tt bfeffigenee technique 
is not easy just because it » open, and 
it will apt fentbdk all the other man’s 
secrets. 

In the first place, it requires its prac- 
titioners to wade through gn uncount- 
ed myriad of data— rrlevant, irrelevant, 


<lanted, falsified, out of date, and ellip- 
tical. Without the practitioner's back- 
ground knowledge . of languages, re- 
search techniques, disciplines of study, 
and so on, the welter of data iy not 
much mote than a jumble of nonsense. 

There are many important secrets 
that the overt technique cannot n-veal. 
The North Koreans could not have 
concealed the rough odtltfie* of their 
bellicose posture if they had tried their 
utmost. The discerning of this posture 
is about as much as could have been 
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expected of the oveit intelligence tec h- 
nique. So long as the North Koreans 
kept the precc? detail* of the time, 
weight, and pUce of their attack out 
of the press cad off the air, overt intel- 
ligence could only make reasoned 
speculations about these matters. 

Over the long pull, then, the overt 
technique may give us most of what 
wr need to know; over the short pull 
it may let us down disastrously. Only 
when it b augment'd » nd supported 
by other techniques can wt exjject to 
enjoy reasonable security. 

Even the best intelligcure cannot give 
the basis for prrfert security. It cannot 
because the men who have to make the 
ultimate decisions — the President, his 
Cabinet, key members of Congress, and 


III MIA ci he 
absolutely certain that the findings of 
even the best intelligence are ahsnlim Is. 
correct. In this lart (sir find a.likrh 
reasqn fog out being applik-rul'U aught 
off guard on the J8th parallel 

Let us begin with ihe posMhli ti.ul- 
ties of the Itest intelligence. In a free 
society irt which individuality and in- 
dependent opinion air the keystones, 
there an- almost invariabb two oi 
mon- evaluations of a set of data and 
two or more interpretations ol its 
meaning. Anv impHtaiii situation is 
generalh i omplii ated, and tin '• lore 
the itHist that inielligciHi- can do i* to 
choose one interpretation and aiirtie 
more strongly for It than foi a se« mid 
But the second, and even a thud and 
fourth, are then-. They are impli> it m 
those invariable possibles." prob- 
ables," and “not impossibles” that 
sprinkle every intelligence rstintau 
In the Second VVorld War ther> «.is 
a situation during which intrlhg' m e 
rrported a certain aspect of t-nrmv 
sirrngth with ahnosi |*rti < t exactn* ss 
Certain officers rrad thr-se n ports, and 
for what was nothing mote than 
whinm pandifig a* judiciousness, 
chose to doubt their accutacy and im- 
pugn the source. The uhimsii al doubt- 
eis won adherents Jims then- i.uue 
into existence a second point ol \ tew 
that sober and studious men had to 
overcome brforr they could act on the 

basis of the reports 

T he next thing lo consider is that final 
decisions on action are not taken hv 
intelligence, but bv the people res|M>n- 
sible for jmlirv and nperuliqiis. Uu.-sr 
men an- the eonsumeis of iiitellig* »,< c 
Suppose that you are Mr 'Unman or 
Mr. Acheton, and the situation is that 
of Korea in the fortnight hr fop th<- 
invaston. You art- sun- that relations 
between North and South Korea an 
tense, vou know that the Soviet In ion 
is capable of needling the North K<% 
reant into action, and you an- certain 
that you do not want this to hap|x n 
One morning intelligenre gives you 
an estimate that trouble will begin in 
twenty-four hours. At first vou may feef 
like taking immediate and inrevm able 
steps. Your next reaction is to wonder, 
about the accuracy of intr-lligcnn You 
realize that the North Kon-ans might, 
want to mislead vou into thinking that 
they were about to attack so that vou 
would take what (he world would con- 
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strut- as an aggressive attitude* thus 
plaving straight into their hand*. You 
also realize that some South Koreans, 
..tiirdjvf the local situation, might want 
to liquidate it by getting you embroiled 
at no matter what cost. These South 
Koreans might have planted misinfor- 
mation wijh your overt observers or' 
clandestine agent*. Other knowledge 
Irom othei intelligence sources might 
confirm voiir doubts. Your decision is 
- not easy, and if you delay in taking 
the unieti'aeeable step, ' it should be 
understandable to vour fellow ritizen*. 

Now this soil ot thing <ould hapjien 
even if out top-diawer foirign positive 
intelligence were at a peak of perfec- 
tion Those of us who saw our intelli- 
gence apparatus at its wartime best, 
and also saw what happened to it in 
the lirst |>ostwar yrar, may he per- 
mitted some reasonable doubt as to it* 
piesefit statute 

To fx-gin with, as of mid-194.^ we 
| >os«es vd. in out military intelligence, 
in out Office ot Stratt-gii Services, and 
tn sonar ot our other war agencies, a 
fine national intelligence arm. it had 
developed a host of new analytical skills 
and techniques It possesred a. vast 
storehouse of genet al information on 
eveiv conceivable topic, much of it 
svstcmatic.illv filed and indexed. It had 
established and was maintaining a 
mvri.td of sources toi new information, 
it had secure communications. It had 
tom told German tank and oil produc-. 
tion with uncanny accuracy. It knew as 
much about Japanese merchant-ship- 
ping' losses and the strength of the 
Japanese air fotre a* the Japanese 
, . tfiemselves. 

It was a sad experience to sec this 
.mechanism not demobilized but dr- 
1 molished. to paiaphrase General Mar- 
j sh. ill’s remark on our military estab- 
lishment. This happened first of all he- 
cause Americans did not face up at. 
once to thefir postwar responsibilities. 
They mistakenly considered an intelli- 
i genre system one of the tools of war, 
and the tools of war and the number 
. of warriors were to be reduced to a 
size that conformed to an isolationist 
'/ Senator’s guess as to what constituted 
our national security. A 6rtt-itfit)9 in- 
telligence servile, not merely a Ccn- 
tial Intelligence Agency, was a basic 
icquin inent lor a power carrying our 
world responsibilities, but this point 
was hard to sell to the voters and to 
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Congress. It was hard to sell to some 
important officers of the executive 
branch of the government. The State 
IVpartmvnt, under Mr. Byrnes, almost 
dest toyed what could have become its 
first effective intelligence setup. Gen- 
eral Marshall and Mr. Acheton tried 
to repair the damage, but the task was 
not easy. After Mr. Byrnes’s fateful de- 
cision, the budget people and the ap- 
propriations committees of Congress 
made a rebuilding to strength hnpbs- 
rible. . - 

Meanwhile the armed srrviccs gave 
their intelligence branches no more 
than prorated shares of drastically ’re- 
duced budgets, putting no higher pre- 
mium on inteBs^enca as a peacetime 
security device than they had before. 
Nor had the calling of intriiigence won 
the prestige it deserved. Able officers 
continued to look upon an assignment 
to intelligence almost as a blot upon 
(heir records, because they knew that 
such an edgnmmt — no matter how 
brilliantly £lfed-~wou!J have little or 
ao effect tipoq prcsnoCoa. ■ • 
"l •• v ■ ■* Ov 'i. ■ 

To bt ici^ tSaCbttsd latcErjeriee 

Agency cezzt Lir^cffiijLBywitfa 
the Natfeeaf Ccnzty Act cS 10*7, and 
it received «3- tbe nedl it requested 
from ri akme car* 

not bu&d an tetdZgeace -tram over* 
night. DoUbts alone cannot bring back 
the disillusioned exp ert an Korea, the 
East Indies, or the interna bocal oil 
situation who quit Intelligence Service 
Xor.Y when hia tSiff was cut down in 
1946 to three u&Sra&s i nc ompeten t* 
from dkeipmaastat Givfl Servim hit. 






He went back to his btisiness, hi* law- 
office, his museum, of hi* univerxitv 
with a heavy heart. 

In these terms, if out intelligence 
was at a peak of perfection in early 
IfiliO, there is room for surprise and 
self-congratulation. If this was the case 
any error* that may have horn com- 
mitted were those of judgment, not 
those of ignorance. But if our knowl- 
edge of the situation in Korea was 
faulty breause our intelligence work 
was poor, whom are we to blame? Not 
the real professional* in the intelligence 
services, who are the ories mmt likely to 
have been aware of the shortcomings 
of their staff* and the most insistent 
that remedies be taken at once. We 
should be almost equally charitable to- 
ward those now in intelligence who 
were put there because they brlnngt-d 
to the correct branch of the annod 
services; had the correct rank, and 
were tvailatdi, even though they knew 
almost nothing of intelligence work, 
and disliked what they had heard of it 

\ye should be a lot lew charitable 
tow&rd the people who assigned such 
men to intelligence. Personally 1 would - 
not be at all charitable toward our 
fellow citizen*, their representative* in 
Congress, and their officers in the ex- 
rcutivr branch of the government who 
never bothered to find out that knowl- 
edge h power, that the grvaf of intelli- 
gence is the pcoduction. of the most 
powerful kind of know ledge, and that 
dollars and efforts spent on intelli- 
gence in peacetime tan purchase « 
higher quantum «f national sreuritv 
than any othei*. < — Sruau an Keirr 
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